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NELSON’S SIGNAL AND THE MAN 
WHO HOISTED IT AT TRAFALGAR. 


(See Colonial Office Papers 183/2, 
Dec. 20, 1850.) 


As the following anecdote, relative to Nelson 
and Hardy, appears not to be generally 
known, it will be read with interest :— 


Before the fleet went into action off 
Trafalgar, Nelson wrote the following words 
on a slip of paper, “* Nelson expects every 
man to do his duty,’ and handed it to 
Captain Hardy, who, on reading it, said, 
“Will your Lordship permit me to suggest 
slight alteration?” ‘‘ Do, Hardy—do,” 
said Nelson. Captain Hardy drew his 
pencil through the name of the Admiral 
and substituted ‘England.’ Nelson on 
looking at it said, “‘ You are right, Hardy— 


you are always right.’’ And thus amended, 
the never-to-be-forgotten signal went up. 

In O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval Biographical Dic- 
tionary’ this alteration in the signal is 
claimed to have been made at the suggestion 
of the Flag-Lieutenant of the Victory— 
John Pascoe. That officer having remarked 
to Lord Nelson that, as it would take 
some time to spell the word “ Nelson,” 
it might be better to say “‘ England,’’ which 
was in the vocabulary, his Lordship replied, 
“ Right, right ; make it England!” 


THE MAN WHO HOISTED IT. 


John Roome entered the Victory on May 
7, 1803, as a landsman, aged 21, by the 
name of John Rome. He was born at 
Battersea, Surrey, and was discharged on 
Jan. 14, 1806, at Chatham, that ship having 
been paid off there on the 6th of the afore- 
said month and year. 


Subjoined is an extract from ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal,’ May 20, 1850 (see C.O. 284/43, 
Dec. 20, 1850), which begins by saying that 
“for the following little historical fact, 
which will be admitted to possess some 
interest, we are indebted to a medical officer 
of respectability now in India.” 


But before proceeding to give the narra- 
tive it would be as well to state first, that 
it has been ascertained that the aforesaid 
‘* medical officer,” was the son of Forbes 
Macbean Chevers, Esq., a retired surgeon 
in the Royal Navy, who died in Upper Stam- 
ford Street in April, 1847, aged 73. He 
was assistant surgeon of the Phaeton in 
the battle of June 1, 1794, surgeon of the 
Tonnant at Trafalgar, and of the Le Catere 
hospital ship at Plymouth 1811-1814. (See 
Gentleman’s Magazine.) 


While residing in Upper Stampford-street 
Blackfriars, London, in 1846-7, the attention of my 
father. who had served as surgeon of the Tonnant 
at Trafalgar—was directed to an old and broken- 
down man who made a scanty livelihood by 
crying water-cresses and red herrings through the 
street. It was this man’s practice to resort to 
|Covent Garden Market every morning in the 
|season at or before sun-rise, to purchase his stock 
‘of cresses, and then for four weary hours his 
|cracked voice never ceased to sound through 
\the foggy air, except when a suffocating fit of 
coughing obliged him to pause and cling to the 
|area railings for support. He appeared to be a 
| quick, sharp-witted old man, and had a great 
|reputation for sagacity among the lower class of 
| neighbours. 
| In the winter of 1846 his cough was so severe 
‘that we feared his occupation was gone. I en- 
|deavoured to persuade him to take refuge at 
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Guy’s, but he would not hear of this, preferring, 
he said, to die at home. The next spring, how- 
ever, brought him out again. It was then 
we discovered that he was an old sailor named 
John Roome, and that he had served with Nelson 
at Trafalgar—in fact, that he was then signal- 
man on board the Victory. 

My father having formerly been acquainted 
with Captain Pasco, who was signal lieutenant 
to the Victory at Trafalgar, purposed to write to 
that excellent officer, requesting his interest in 
favour of Roome; but death came upon my 
veteran parent while his intention was still un- 
fulfilled, and some months elapsed before I could 
again direct my attention to the affairs of John 
Roome. I at length took an opportunity of 
calling the man in, and then, seating him before 
me, asked him, *‘ Who was the signal officer on 
board the Victory at Trafalgar ? ” 
‘* Mr. Pasco, sir.”” ‘‘ Did you serve under him ? ” 
** Yes.”? ‘* Who then hoisted the signal, ‘ England 
expects every man to dohisduty ?’”’ “TI did.” 
I had felt somewhat prepared for this answer ; 
still, as it was uttered, I could scarcely refrain 
from a demonstration of reverence towards the 
old, embarrassed, squalid man, who sat uneasily 
before me. 

Upon further inquiry, I found that he was 68 
years old, and had been a seaman from his youth. 
He was not more than three or four years alto- 
gether in the King’s service ; but his intelligence | 


He replied, 


and previously acquired knowledge had doubt- 
less qualified him for the rating of A.B. soon after 
he entered the navy. After Trafalgar he de- 
serted, and the R. [run] against his name had 
disqualified him for a pension. His life had been 
one of trial and privation ever since. 

I inquired of him whether he would like a berth 
at Greenwich. He replied in the affirmative, 
but did not appear to pay much attention to the 
question. It doubtless seemed to him useless 
to think about a matter so far beyond his reach. | 
I asked him, however, to bring me all his papers 
in a day or two, and promised to send copies of 
them, with an account of his present necessities, 
to Captain Pasco, then commanding his old flag- | 
ship, the Victory, at Portsmouth. 

Roome assented to this; but for some time I | 
feared I should not succeed in obtaining another | 
interview with him. One day he called five hours | 
after his appointment; on another he did not 
come at all, saying afterwards that he had “ over- 
slept himself.’ Misery and hard usage had 
evidently made him suspicious, and unused him to | 
kindness ; and certain indefinite terrors with re- 
gard to the R. against his name in the Admiralty 
books still appeared to haunt him. At length, 
however, he was caught; his papers—even’' that 
with the damnatory note of desertion scrawled 
across it—were copied out, and enclosed with a 
few lines to Captain Pasco, giving an account 
of Roome’s alleged service at Trafalgar, and 
requesting that the Captain would exert his 
influence in procuring the man a refuge at Green- 
wich. 

As quickly as the post would allow I received a 
letter from Captain Pasco thanking me for the 
interest I had taken in the cause of ‘his old 
shipmate Roome,”’ but referring me to the en-| 
closure as evidence that his intercession had_ 


been unsuccessful. The accompanying letter was 
from a high Government official, to the effect 
that John Roome could not be admitted to 
Greenwich, as there were so many other more 
deserving candidates still unprovided for. Roome 
was again summoned, and as this dishearten- 
ing news was read to him the old man’s 
lip quivered, his eyes filled with tears, and 
his cheek grew ashy white. He could only 
stammer that he supposed it was no use troubling 
the gentleman any more; he had the R. against 
his name, it was true, but that an act of indemnity 
for all deserters who might surrender themselves 
had been issued (I think in 1813); he and many 
others had surrendered accordingly, and he had 
hoped to be ‘ white-washed,”’ as he termed it. 
The only course remaining appeared to be to 
write to Captain Pasco, thanking him for his 
humane kindness, and mentioning that Roome 
had anticipated forgiveness under the Govern- 
ment order in question. This was done, but 
before my letter could have reached its destina- 
tion, I received a note from Captain Pasco, saying 
that if Roome would yresent himself either at 
Somerset House or the Admiralty on a certain 
day he would be admitted to Greenwich. 

And all this came to pass. <A short time after- 
wards I received a visit from a smartly dressed 
Greenwich pensioner, who carefully deposited 
a basket of water-cresses in the passage. I 
found this edition of John Roome to be a 


! wonderful improvement upon the tattered un- 


fortunate of a few months back. He looked 
stout and contented, declared that Greenwich 
was a capital place for a poor man, and certainly 
presented an unquestionable evidence of the 
fact in his own person, for his cheeks were ruddy, 
and the tearing cough was gone. He wished 
to make me a present of a little frigate which 
he had built and rigged himself. I told him 
that I was about to embark for India, and there 
I feared I could not take his present with me. 
He then said he had himself been at Calcutta. 
India was a fine country, and that “ if I would 
write him a ‘ chit)’ before I embarked, he would 
come and sling my hammock for me in a style 
that no seaman in Her Majesty’s service could 
beat. It was not every man,’’ he assured me, 
‘*as could sling a hammock properly, and there 
was more in slinging a hammock than gentlemen 
who had never been to sea would suppose.” He 
then went away, taking his well-laden basket of 
water-cresses with him. I do not believe that he 
disgraced his uniform by crying ‘‘ Water-cress, 
oh!” It seemed that he carried the basket 


'merely as a sign by which his old acquaintances 


might recognise the lately ragged itinerant in the 
now well-clothed and substantial looking Green- 


| wich pensioner. 


I cannot tell whether Roome is living still. 
The snug wards of Greenwich have doubtless 
not been proof against the chilling gusts of the 
last four winters; but should he still survive, 


few of the readers of this narrative will, I am 
confident, defer the opportunity of seeking out 
and aiding, with a few of those comforts which 
render the down path of life easy, one whose 
name must hereafter stand beside that of Nelson 
in the page of history. 


According to a Record of the Greenwich 
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Hospital, Roome received a medal for) ‘ Hamlet,’ again, has, of Polonius, 
Trafalgar. | His means of death, his dbscure funeral. 

From the Registers of Greenwich Hospital |}‘Though always débscure in Shakespeare, his 
are gleaned the following further particulars | friend Ben Jonson has 
which round off John Roome’s career:— | __—_ He will come here in a hired coach, obsctire. 

He was admitted to the Hospital an gut __ ( Alchemist,’ III. ii.) 
July 1, 1847, and stated to have been 76 And in W ordsworth’s (c. 1800) ‘ Prelude ’ 
years of age. He served 8 years and 2) (i. 606), that word is still hesitating about 
months in the Royal Navy, and 7 years 8g with the multitude :— 

10 months in the Merchant Service. His. by force 
trade was that of a fisherman, and the last | a le feelings representative 

ings forgotten. 
ship in which he served was the Hecate a8 | ond (ii. 317 
A.B., but in her only muster extant for (i. 317) 
1805-06 his name does not come up, and there Remembering how she felt, but what she felt 
is a gap between 1806 and 1809. John Remembering not, retains an ébscwre sense 
Roome belonged to Lambeth parish in 1847, Of possible sublimity. 
was a widower, and died in Greenwich! Yet in vii. 87, the modern exceptional 
Hospital, Dec. 26, 1860. | obscure :— 


fell short, far short 
EK. H. Farrproruer. | Of what my fond simplicity believed 
| thought re me by a chain 
ess strong of wonder and obscure delight. 
PASSING STRESS. Shelley too: obsctéire and dbscure. Is the 
(See 12 S. ix. 241, 263, 283.) | word still hesitating in Swinburne—‘ Both- 
Dictate it is, in Pope’s ‘ Odyssey, XVI. :— | __And the unlit earth and obscure air are seen 
Fair truth alone (the patient man reply’d) | Pale as the lamp’s self yet not well alight. 


My words shall dictate, and my lips shall guide. : . 
‘ If commendable is anywhere not quite 
(2788) allows /sure of itself now (against comméndable), in 
8 | Shakespeare, surely, it is always already 
And still Crabbe’s (1810) ‘ Borough ’ (ii.) :— | commendable ; spite of the protestings which 


To all the praise which on the tomb is read, the Inte 


To all that passion dictates for the dead. to Henry Irving, who spoke 
And is that accentuation asserting its * Tis — and commendable in your nature, 
modern Englishrights again ? The ‘ N.E.D.’ arene 


gives dictéte and dictate equal rights. Ben} and who would not give in to the pro- 
Jonson’s “rule” that all verbs from the | fessor’s comméndable there. 


Latin have accent as in first pers. pres. has; Jn Shakespeare, some words were hesi- 
not been holding here. tating, but, of course, not, generally, thus 
Acceptable—so in all poets to the present | falling forwards. If he has always accéss 
day—is noted now as changing to accéptable;| and aspéct, and the noun convérse, and, with 
under rule of accépt. It has been com-)} Massinger, canénized (‘ Virgin Martyr,’ II]. 
pared thus, above, with conféssor. i.), he uses both forldrn and férlorn ; re- 
St. Augustine lives as Atigustine in Calvin’s | vénue and révenue; exile and éxile—ézile, 
Scotland. And in the American tradition) commonly in the later authentic plays ; 
of the Pilgrims. Vide Longfellow’s though some of his earliest contemporaries 
St. Arigustine, well hast thou said. use it. And the first scene of the ‘ Comedy 
The contraction Austin is proof of that older, of Errors’ has 
if exceptional, accent; even as ‘squire, His goods confiscate to the Duke’s dispose ; 
squire, is proof of the older esquire, still the | pyt the second 
common Americanism ; as already noted. 


Lest that your goods too soon be cénfiscate. 
—e And this last word hesitated from mouth 


Would any of the stock of Barabbas to mouth, down to our own day. 


Had been her husband rather than a Christian,| Johnson gave only confiscate; vet (as 
was the expresssed wish of Shakespeare’s con-| usual, without remark), cites Shakespeare, 
temporary Jew. or another poet, against his own accenting. 
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Once only Shakespeare has the older 
I say, without chardcters fame lives long. 
(‘ Ric. III.,’ ITI. i. 81.) 
And after him, Heywood—‘ A Woman 
killed with Kindness ’—has 
On whose white brows thy shame is chdracter’d. 
And yet that older accent has lingered long. 


Nigh a century after Shakespeare, in 
Dryden’s ‘ Hind and Panther ’ :— 
They gape at rich revénues which you hold. 
(iii. 1442.) 
And a century after that, in Young :— 
Where men now great, from their revénues 
spent. . 
Indeed Shelley had always revénue; as in 
the 1819 ‘ Cenci’ (i. 265) :-— 
I know the Pope 
Will ne’er absolve me from my priestly vow 
But by absolving me from the revénue | 
Of many a wealthy see. 
And Aubrey de Vere, half a century later 
still, in the 1876 ‘ St. Thomas ’ (IT. iv.) :— 
Then came his last demand, revénues stored. 
Which pronunciation was a sort of parlia- 
mentary preserve even in our day.* 
Perdurable—a word almost dropped, from 
1600 to 1800, marked obsolete by Dr. 
Johnson in 1755—has hesitated in dic- 
tionaries, and the latest have perdirable— 
as it was in Chaucer :— 
The blissful life that is perdurable. 
But it is pérdurable, from ‘ Henry V.,’ IV. 
Vv. 


0 pérdurable shame, let’s stab ourselves, 
to Swinburne’s (1864) ‘ Atalanta in Caly- 
don ’ 


But death is strong and full of blood and fair 
And pérdurable and like a lord of land. 


Yet, on the way, perdirable ; in Southey’s 
(1814) ‘ Roderick,’ xvi. 267 :— 
Leaving a name perdirable on earth. 

Cénverse (sb.), so in modern dictionaries, 
which note convérse as earlier. And yet it 
has hesitated chronologically, in poets. Cer- 
tainly in Shakespeare :— 

Out of the way, that your convérse and business 

May be more free.” —(‘ Othello,’ III. i. 40.) 
and, as certainly, in Pope :— 

Formed by thy converse happily to steer 


From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 
(‘ Essay on Man,’ iv. 379.) 


and so in moderns. 
But then Byron, midway between Pope 


* Cornhill, Nov. 1860 :—‘ Every, parliamen- 
tary speaker insists on on pronouncing ‘ revénnue’. 
** Now obsolescent.”’ -E.D.’ 


; me, 


— us, found with Shakespeare against his 
‘ope :— 
but to hold. 

Convérse with nature’s. charms, and view her 

stores unrolled. 

Portént, always, down to _ nineteenth 
century, we are told; as in Shakespeare ; 
and still so, in some present dictionaries. 
Yet Pope, ‘Triumph of Fame’ (1711), 
452, had 

Of prodigies and pértents seen in air. 

Shelley has accéss :— 

And I should be debarred from all accéss. 

Cenci,’ I. ii. 71.) 

Shelley once has dccess. Wordsworth, also, 
once. The word early became dccess in 
English (notes ‘ N.E.D.’)—it is so in Milton; 
so in Dryden (though Shakespeare always 
has accéss; the only doubtful passage, 
‘Hamlet,’ II. i. 110, ‘*‘ Denied his accéss to 

as better so, in sound and sense)—and 
Tennyson, typical of modern usage, has made 
it go again the natural new English way ; 

as Sir Henry Taylor had, in Tennyson’s 
day :— 

To block them out from dccess of provision. 

(‘ Philip van Artevelde, 1834.) 
and Swinburne has, in his later 

Craves leave of dccess to your majesty. 

Bothwell,’ II. ix.) 

Coventry Patmore still (c. 1850) has 
extle :— 

Grown weary with a week’s evile. 

Succéssor, almost all dictionaries will 
have. But Shakespeare’s 

Great Alexander 
Left his to the worthiest, so his successor 
Was like to be the best. 
(‘ Winter’s Tale,’ V. i. 48.) 
and 
Not propp’d by ancestry whose grace 
Chalks successors their way. 
(‘ Henry VIILI.,’ I. i. 60.) 
To which there is poetic succession, from 
Dryden’s ‘ Secret Love,’ V. i. :— 

I here declare you rightful svccessor ; 
—the only practice, for the ‘ Century Dic- 
tionary’s’ theory, of succéssor—through 
Wordsworth’s 

To Cesar’s successor the Pontiff spake. 

(‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ i. 38.) 
(while Shelley, 

So think their fierce succéssors, 
and so always), down to A. de Vere’s 
Thomas of Canterbury,’ III. i. 3 :— 

My steps are to St. Peter’s sticcessor. 
In the strong hand of Peter’s successor. 
Dryden, it is true, while illustrating, 


ng, 
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as above, Todd’s ‘ Johnson’ (1818), that 
“this is sometimes pronounced szticcessor,”’ 
can also be there quoted :— 

And curse the bright succéssor of the year. 


True, poets may feel free to hover with 
their accents, as above noted, or even to use 
what they themselves feel archaic ; and they 
certainly may feel pleasure in the generally 
more beautiful or more expressive later-in- 
the-word accent. As, Milton, with his love 
for room to have his vowel-say on a ‘May 
Morning’ (c. 1630) :— 

The flowering May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrése. 

Though early nineteenth-century Words- 
worth, with his right to the primrose, calls it 
so. And yet in ‘The Wedding Sermon’ of 
Coventry Patmore’s ‘ Victories of Love’ 
(1863) :— 

In yellow crowds the first primrése. 
and in Robert Bridges’s ‘ Demeter ’ (1905) :— 
So they may cull the delicate primrése. 

Trench noted wpréar in Milton (1608-1674). 
But, though Beattie’s ‘ Minstrel’ (c. 1770)— 
Pope’s 1720 ‘ Homer ’ had had upréar—heard 
a mere rapping téiproart (as in Johnson), and 
though he poorly says :— 

Can passion’s wildest wproar lay to rest, 
yet in Wordsworth’s ‘ Prelude’ (ii. 15), still 
the revelry 
Continued and the loud upréar ; 
notwithstanding that in Wordsworth, on the 
whole, uproar is commoner—and Henry 
Taylor’s 1834 ‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ IT. ii. 3, 
has 

And though the horn sounds never so clear 

With the hounds in loud upréar ; 
and Campbell (d. 1844) saw Nelson’ and the 
North 

amidst that joy and upréar. 
And the (c. 1850) ‘ Consolation ’ of Words- 
worth’s follower, Matthew Arnold, has 
strange unloved wproéar. 
And again, ‘ Heine’s Grave ’ :— 
Hither to come from the street’s 
Uproar. 


* Shakespeare indeed had been a modern, con- 
fined to 
violets, cowslips and the primroses.”’ 
* Cymbeline,’ I. v. 83.) 
“ The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose.” 
(1b. IV. ii. 221.) 


“Pale primroses 
That die unmarried.” 
(‘ Winter’s Tale,’ [V. iv. 122.) 
+ But Shakespeare’s ear heard wproar as a, 
noun, always. 


Then Ferguson’s (1872) ‘ Congal ’ :— 
And heard o’er all the huge upréar, through 
startled Dalaray 
The giant went, with stamp and clash. 
And, almost as late, Morris’s ‘ Jason ’ (ix. 
286) :— 
While in the towers, over the uproar, 
Melodiously the bells began to ring. 
One may compare, for noise and stir, shaking 
themselves out in the verb, Spenser’s 
Her shrill outerges and shrieks so loud did bray 
That all the woodes and forestes did resound. 
(‘ Faery Queene,’ i. 6, 7.) 
How splendid is the place-name in 
Niagdra stuns with thundering sound. 
(‘ The Traveller,’ 1764.) 
—that characteristic North American Indian 
‘penultimate accent, rising a fourth; as in 
Caughnawdga near Montreal, or Assinobdia, 
or Chicdgo ; or even in Torénto, which might 
have kept music in its name, if the un- 
fortunate place had been settled by country- 
men. of those who 
warble immortal notes and Tuscan air, 
and who know how to make music out of 
n+ 
And how splendid the place-name amid 


ocean’s 
yeast of waves, which mar 


Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 
(‘ Childe Harold,’ iv. 181 (c. 1818).) 


And Copenhagen there and Trafalgar. 
| (Southey’s ‘ Dream of the Princess 
| Charlotte,’ about the same date.) 


W. F. P. Srocxtey. 
(To be continued.) 


| 


| ABRAHAM COWLEY AND LORD 
FALKLAND. 


Ir the following has not been noted, it is 
of some interest as being a letter from 
Cowley’s ‘“‘chamber-fellow”’ at Trinity, 
giving some account of him and of his 
literary ventures at the age of 20. It also 
implies that Cowley had received some 
kind help from that friend of poets and 
men of learning, Lucius Cary, Lord Falk- 
land. It is preserved in the Bodleian in 
Rawlinson, MSS., Poet. 246. After a dedica- 
tion ‘To the most accomplisht his highly 
honora La ye L4 Viscount Falkland, vpon 
the receipt of a book [‘ Cyril and Synesius,’ 
'Greecé, in folio] from his Ldship with a 
| letter,” Cresswell gives his lines, “ If books 
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be fairest pictures . . .”’ and then the follow- 
ing letter :— 
My Noble Lord, 

Yor Ldship hath highly fauord my vnworthynes 
both in yor Remembrance & gift, the memory 
whereof ‘will encrease my admiracon, of your 
Liships singular humanity, & my affeccon to 
these studyes wherunto yor Ldship giues both 
countence & perfection. The great aduantage 
I haue made of this change, Diuinity for Poetry 
(besides the addition of the language & yor 
Lordships fauor) makes me remember the 
Judicious Ld Verulams pitty of the Heathen 
Theology, whose only Fathrs were the Poets. I 
humbly thank yor Ldship for this & other 
vndeserued courtesyes ther, wher I had only 
that & my bceldnes to authorize my welcome. 
The like obligation I must acknowledg in the 
behalf of my ingenious chamber fellow,* albeit 


* Side-note in MS., ‘ Mr. Cowley.’ 


now absent. He hath been as yett a Poett in 
Decimo sexto, but is now enlarging the Edition :— 
An English Pastorall & a Latin Comedy prsented 
here: We haue as yett receiued neither them nor 
himselfe. But I transgresse against yor Lord- 
ships occasions & my manners. I was bold 
besides vsing this liberty in Prose, to signify that 
this poor peice of Poetry was no fiction, but the 

gratefull acknowledgment of 
Yor Ldships humble & most obliged seruant, 

CRESWELL : 
Trin: Coll. May 12, 1638. 


The “English Pastorall’ was 
Riddle,’ the ‘Latin Comedy,’ 
gium Joculare.’ 

Half a dozen poems by Robert Cresswell 
are preserved in MSS. Rawlinson, Poet. 147 
and 246. G. C. Moore Smita. 

Sheffield. 


Love’s 
Naufra- 


PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See 12 8, vii. 485; ix. 85, 105, 143, 186, 226, 286,) 


(An asterisk denotes that the house still exists as a tavern, inn or public-house 
—in many cases rebuilt.) 


*Magpye .. Without Bishopsgate .. 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 177. 


as 
Levander, aa vol. xxix., 1916, 


1743 


*Magpye and Punch- Corner of Clarks’ Place, Bishops- — Larwood, p. 388 
bow gate Within — City Press, — 16 1897. 

and Old Bailey 1715 Larwood, p. 

1907, iv. 105. 

Maidenhead Great Knightrider Street -. 1677 Shown in Ogilvy and Morgan’s 
London Survey’ as? 

1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey. 
Maidenhead Ram Alley, leading into the 1744 General ‘Aietilion. April 6. 
Inner Temple 
Man in the wane .. Whitechapel 1735 M.C.R. Sessions Books, Nos. 902-931. 
Man’s .. Over against Lincoln’ s Inn Gate 1719 Daily Courant, June 13. 


in Chancery Lane 
Manwaring’s 


Margarets Cheapside 


Marine 


Marlborough Street, 
Market 


Marlborough 


Faulcon Court against St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, 


Castle Court, Birchin Lane 


Carnaby 


1720 
1732 
REEL 


Daily Courant, July 9. 

Diary of Viscount Percival, i. 273. 

Daily Courant, Feb. 21. ** All persons 
who have been defrauded by 
Faggots and others who are listed 
in the Foot Guards are desired to 
leave their particular cases in 
writing at Margarets Coffee House 
next the Feathers Tavern in Cheap- 
side and care shall be taken to lay 
the same before the committee of 
the Honourable the House of 
Commons appointed to enquire 
into these abuses.” 

Daily Courant, June 1. 

General Advertiser, Mar, 20. } 

Daily Journal, Jan. 6. For sale by 
Candle at the Marine Coffee House 
in Birchin Lane, near the Royal Ex- 
change, on the 9th inst., at 40’clock, 
66 chests, fine new Madera Citrons 
in time. Henry Gambia, Broker.” 

Plan of Great Fire, R.E.A.C. , 

Public Advertiser, Jan. 5. 


| 
— . .. 
1744 
1733 
1748 


1916, 


ord,’ 


‘931, 
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Marlborough 
Marsh’s 
Martin’s 


Mermaid .. 


Mermaid .. 
Mews 


Mitchels 
Mitre 


Mitre 
Mitre 


Mitre 
Mitre 


Myatt’s 
*Nag’s Head 


Nag’s Head 
Nag’s Head 
Nag’s Head 
Nag’s Head 
Nag’s Head 
Nag’s Head 


vag’s Head 
*Nag’s Head 


Nag’s Head 
Naked Boy 
New 
New 


New England 


Newmarket 
Noah’s Ark 
North’s 


Norwich .. 


Cadogan Street, Chelsea re 

Silver Street, south side ; Wood 
Street 

Guildhall Yard, King Street .. 


Great Carter Lane, 
Commons 


Doctors’ 


Hackney ; Church 
Charing Cross 


Crutched Friars 
Shoemakers Row, Aldgate 


Lower Thames Street .. 

Little Knightrider Street, Doe- 
tors’ Commons 

Chancery Lane 


Broadwall, Southwark 

Whitechapel, north side, op- 
posite Red Lyon Street 


Cheapside 

Aldersgate Street 

Haymarket, west side, below 
Norris Street 

Orange Street, Leicester Fields 


Oxford Street, west of Blenheim 
(now Ramillies) Street 
Tothill Street, Westminster 


Audley Street 

Islington 

High (now Heath) Street, 
Hampstead 

Fenchurch Street 


High Holborn, west of the ‘‘ Three 
Cups 

Opposite to Sessions House in the 
Old Bailey 


Sweeting’s Alley, Threadneedle 
Street 
Mayfair 


High Street, Hampstead as 
King Street, Guildhall ne 


Threadneedle Street .. ae 


1732 
1705 
1677 


1745 
1770 


1789 
1741 
1744 


1743 
1745 
1749 
1745 
1744 


1751 
1720 
1677 


1732 


1745 
1742 


1732 


1720 
1720 
1711 


1745 


1745 
1799 


1720 
1747 
1760 
1760 


1744 
1713 
1711 
1719 
1720 
1735 
1744 
1754 
1720 


(To be continued.) 


Thornbury, v. 99. 
Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 


Topographical Record,’ 
1907, iv. 91. 

Shown on Ogilvy and Morgan’s 
* London Survey'd.’ 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 

A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 


Sometimes spelt ‘‘ Mairmaid ”’ or 
Meermaid.” 
Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Daily Advertiser, Dec. 12. 
General Advertiser, Mar. 24, kept by 
Katherine Perronet. 
Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 
Rocque’s Survey.’ 
Heiron’s ‘ Ancient Freemasonry.’ 


Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

* London Topographical Record,’ 
1906, iii. 164. 

Bell’s ‘ Fleet Street in Seven Cen- 
turies,’ p. 375. 

Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 187. 

Daily Courant, July 7. 

Shown on Ogilvy and Morgan’s 
‘London Survey’d.’ 

‘Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 
p. 387. 

‘Survey.’ 

‘London Topographical Record,’ 
1907, iv. 52. 

* Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 


p. 389. 
Wheatley’s ‘ Bond Street,’ Plate 1. 
Applebee's Weekly Journal, Nov. 19. 
Daily Courant, Oct. 8; Dobson’s 
‘ Hogarth’ p. 138. 
Rocque’s ‘Survey.’ 
Simpson’s 


‘London Taverns and 
Masonry.’ 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 183. 
* Parish Clerks’ Remarks of London,’ 


p. 234. 

Copy of the Court Rolls of the 
Manor. 

Chevallier Correspondence, ‘N. & Q.,’ 
Mar. 5, 1921, p. 196. 

Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 


Horwood’s ‘ Map of London.’ 


Daily Post, Aug. 22. 

Levander, A.Q.C., vol. xxix., 1916. 

Public Ledger, Feb. 25. 

Public Ledger, Mar. 7 
came the “New England, New 
York and Quebec Coffee-house.”’ 

General Advertiser, Mar. 17. 

Copy of the Court Rolls of the Manor. 

Daily Courant, Feb. 16. 

Applebee's Weekly Journal, May 30. 

Applebee's Weekly Journal, Nov. 19. 

The Crafisman, June 21. 

London Daily Post, Feb. 21. 

Public Advertiser, Jan. 22. 

Daily Post, Oct. 6 


J. DE CasTRO. 
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GEORGE DaANIEL’s First Forio SHAKE- 
SPEARE.—The Press generally discuss the 
impending sale of the house No. 81, Picca- 
dilly, and the dispersal of its contents, which 
includes in its valuable library this important 
volume. At the memorable sale of George 
Daniel’s library, July, 1864, this, as lot 
1416, was purchased by Mr. Radclyffe, 
acting on behalf of Miss Angela Burdett- 
Coutts, and it is well known that the price 
paid was £716 2s. Od., a sensational figure 
a gave world-wide publicity to the inci- 

ent. 


The existence and ownership of the volume 
were matters of knowledge many years 
previously, for Daniel had few treasures he 
failed to write or speak of, and Dibden had 
extolled it in his ‘ Library Companion.’ 
The late H. B. Wheatley (‘ Prices of Books, 
1898,’ p. 225) in citing this says :—‘‘ In the 
first class he placed three copies, belonging 
respectively to Mr. Cracherode, the Right 


Hon. Thomas Grenville, and Mr. Daniel 
Moore. The first two are now in the British 
Museum and the third is the Daniel 


copy.” 

Collier, who catalogued Daniel’s library 
for the epoch-making sale, extols Daniel’s 
judgment in claiming this to be “ the first 
folio.” ‘ This copy will to all future time 
possess a world-wide reputation.” 


Rodd the bookseller is said to have con- 
curred in Daniel’s opinion of its perfection. 
Of course Collier, throughout the catalogue, 
indulges in hyperbole. The account of the 
provenance of the volume which he partly 
provides is to the effect that :— 

It was bequeathed by Daniel Moore, F.R.S., to 
William Henry Booth, Esq., who left it by will to 
John Gage Rokewode, Esq., from whom it passed 
to William Pickering of 27, Chancery Lane, either 
by purchase at a sale or by exchange. Here 
Daniel, calling by chance one evening, purchased 
it for 100 guineas, insisting on taking it away at 
once. When the bookseller proceeded to parcel it 
in ordinary brown paper, Daniel insisted on 
borrowing a large silk handkerchief, and in this it 
was wrapped and taken home to 18, Canonbury 
Square. The fact that Joseph Lilly, another 
bookseller, later offered Daniel £300 for it, is 
evidence of its then owner’s astuteness in having 

urchased it promptly from Pickering, and we are 
eft wondering at what price that bookseller- 
publisher secured it from its previous owner, and if 
George Daniel’s fortunate call and purchase was 
really chance or skillfully pre-arranged. 


Whatever its destination at the forth- 
coming sale, the volume will continue to be 
known as the Daniel copy. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


MULBERRIES.—A_ correspondent writing 
in a late issue of The Times discourses 
pleasantly about an old mulberry-tree 
growing in his walled cathedral garden— 
how I envy him his old walled garden !— 
and he hazards an opinion that mulberry- 
trees were grown in England long before 
the time of Shakespeare. And he is 
right. The ‘N.E.D.’ has frequent men- 
tion of mulberries, the earliest in Eng- 
land there given being one in Wyclif’s 
Bible, where his rendering of part of 2 
Chron. i. 15 reads ‘“‘cedres long as mul- 
berries ’—long, I suppose, as to their 
limbs. I have in my possession, however, 
a contemporaneous copy in abstract of a 
Staffordshire deed mentioning mulberries . 
half a century earlier. It runs as follows :— 

Botterton boscum. Thomas de Stuche ven- 
didit Willielmo de Bromeley totum boscum 
crescentem in dominio suo de Botterton, videlicet, 
in Jackefeld, in le Furlonge, in le Holt, et in 
Hikholm, et cum quidem summa* fructus mororum 
in pomario suo die Mercurii proximo ante festum 
Pasche anno regni Regis Edwardi tertii post 
Conquestum viimo, (1333.) 

Carrando dictum boscum infra xviii _annos a 
data predicta. (Vide ‘ Hist. Coll. Staffordshire ’ of 
1913, p. 249, where I give this abstract in English.) 

Thomas de Stuche did not reside in 
Butterton but at Stuche (Styche) in Salop, 
of which manor he was also lord. 

CHARLES SwyNNERTON, F.S.A. 


PERFORMANCE OF ‘ LEAR,’ 1772.— 
It has recently been stated that performances 
of ‘ King Lear’ rarely occurred, so a uote 
from The Leeds Intelligencer of Oct. 20, 1772, 
may be of interest :— 

We hear from Carlisle, that on Friday evening 


last, as Buck’s Company of Comedians were per- 


forming the tragedy of King Lear, for the benefit 
of Mr. and Mrs. Milles, to a crowded audience, 
the Upper or Six-penny Gallery, which covered 
that of the Shilling Gallery and hung partly over 
the Pit, on a sudden gave way, and buried a great 
part of the people below for some time in the 


ruins: « 
G. D. Lous. 
31, Lyddon Terrace, Leeds. 


PreDeEcessors oF ‘N. & Q.’ (cf. ‘The 
Monthly Miscellany,’ ante, p. 229).—Another 
predecessor of ‘N. & Q.’ in the early part 
of the eighteenth century was ‘ The British 
Apollo,’ 1708, published weekly and issued 
afterwards as second and third editions 


* This phrase may possibly be cum quadam 
summa, in which case it should refer to a fixed 
amount or quantity exactly specified in the 
original charter. 
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up to 1718. Many of the Notes, Queries, 
and Replies are given in verse. The title 
page describes it as “containing about 
2,000 answers to curious questions in most 
Arts and Sciences, serious, comical, and 
humourous, approved of by many of the 
most learned and ingenious of both Uni- 
versities, and of the Royal Society, Per- 
formed by a Society of Gentlemen.” A. 


‘THe BEGGAR’S OPERA’ IN DICKENS.— 
Literary allusions and quotations are not 
numerous in the works of Dickens ; perhaps 
this is one of the reasons why plain people 
like him. But the following reference to 
‘The Beggar’s Opera’ may be worth putting 
on record. In * David Copperfield,” chap. 
xxii., Miss Moucher says :— 

Is he fickle ? Oh, for shame! Did he sip every 
flower, and change every hour, until Polly his 
passion requited ? Ishername Polly? . . . 

The quotation, it will be seen, is not 
strictly accurate. C. W. B. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘ALBUM AMICORUM’ OF WANDERING 
Scnotars.—I have lying before me two 
small quarto MS. volumes, each the *‘ Album 
Amicorum’ of a wandering Scottish scholar. 
In each a page is devoted to an autograph 
tribute (in Latin or Greek or Hebrew or 
French—frequently in verse) paid to the 
owner of the book by a friend whom he has 
met in his travels among the continental 
Universities. . 

The album of George Strachan (see 
“Musa Latina Aberdonensis,’ iii. 338-346) 
has about 150 entries, of dates from 1599 to 
1609, written at Béarn, Toulouse, Lyon, 
Bordeaux, Montpellier, Rome, Padua, &c. 
The album of George Craig, ‘ Edinburgensis,’ 
is of almost the same size and date ; among 
the places represented are London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Paris, Geneva, Venice. Many 
well-known names appear: Theodore Beza, 
Isaac Casaubon, Thomas Dempster, Arthur 
Johnston. 

_ Were such albums common at the date 
indicated ? Have any been described in 
detail ? P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 
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Russian BackGamMMon.—In Cavendish’s 
‘Pocket Guide to Backgammon,’ 2nd ed., 
1886, two pages are devoted to Russian 
Backgammon. Where can I find a more 
exhaustive account of this form of the 
game ? P. J. ANDERSON. 


‘* HABAKKUK EST CAPABLE DE TOUT.”— 
This saying is constantly attributed to 
Voltaire. I noticed, for instance, in The 
Edinburgh Review for January,1920,‘‘ ‘capable 
de tout,’ like the prophet Habbakuk,” and 
in The Quarterly Review for the same 
month, ‘“‘as Voltaire said of the prophet 
Habbakuk, ‘capable de tout’’.’ But did 
he ever say it? Can anyone give the 
reference ? It is true that in ‘ Zaire,’ IV. ii., 
he says, ‘‘Apprenez qu’Orosmane_ est 
capable de tout,” but where did he bring 
this charge against the prophet ?—whose 
name, by the way, is given in the Bible as 
Habakkuk. C. A. Coox. 

Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


Sir Jonun Tosin oF LiveRPOOL: DALZEL. 
I have an old silver cup, given in 1799 
by Governor Dalzel to Captain John Tobin 
(afterwards Sir John Tobin). I should be 
grateful for any particulars about Governor 
Dalzel. 

He may have been a colonial governor. 
It may be of assistance to mention that 
Captain John Tobin (1763-1851) was a 
native of Liverpool, a master mariner in the 
African trade, and well known on the coast 
of Africa and in the China trade. In 1800 
he was a merchant in Liverpool and im- 
ported palm oil and ivory. 

He was Mayor of Liverpool 1819-1820, 
and was knighted in 1820. 

(Str) ALFRED TOBIN. 

3, Temple Gardens, London, E.C.é. 


Bap Season: Tracic OccURRENCE.— 
In the middle or late fifties of last century, 
I think about the time of the Northumber- 
land Street tragedy (a murderous attack 
on a well-known attorney), there was a very 
wet summer, causing great destruction of 
crops all over the country through the 
continuous rain. In the Midlands or the 
South of England, I forget which, a farmer 
walking through his fields, and seeing the 
sodden state of the grain, gave utterance 
to some blasphemous expression, and in @ 
moment afterwards he was struck dead. 
Can any reader remember the incident, and 
give shortly the details of this and name 
of place where it happened ? A. 
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shall feel much obliged) Witson: Pratr: Symes: Le Hunre.— 
if you will allow me to ask any one of your Can anyone give me the ancestry of 
readers who may be a pundit on such | Elizabeth Wilson, who married Sir John 
matters a question as to the practice, which Pratt circa 1710? Also the parents and 
obtained very generally up to some fifty grandparents of Sir John ? 
years ago, of affixing to the front of the I want also the ancestry of the Rev. 
house of the head of a “family of distinc-. Abraham Symes of Hillbrook, Co. Wicklow, 
tion’’ at his death, a hatchment. I am) who, in 1769, married Anne Le Hunte of 
surprised to hear it stated that the custom Co. Wexford. KaTHLEEN A. N. Warp. 
prevailed in the family of peers only and, 
never in the case of commoners. | Ricnarp Brown, Bart., was a 

I am quite sure that this is not the case,| Brigadier, commanding as Lieutenant, in 
but I should be glad to have my view con- “The Queen’s Troop of His Majestie’s 
firmed or corrected. | Horse-Guards,” in 1684. His name is not 

_given in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage’ of 

Barus or Satine Tanxs.—One fre- 1844. What is known about him ? 
quently comes across receptacles carved out. J. H. Leste, Lieut.-Colonel. 
of solid stone in the form of a small bath. 

The size over all is about three feet by _ Cows: A HERTFORDSHIRE BELIEF. — 
two, and both externally and internally “The Country-Maids commonly observe 
the bottom slopes considerably, giving an to dry a Cow of a Sunday Morning, and 
internal depth of about one foot, tapering then she will always calve in the Day-time, 
to an inch or two. At the deeper end is as they say’ (Wm. Ellis of Little Gaddes- 
an outlet formed either by a hole through den, ‘The Practical Farmer; or, The Hert- 


the stone, just below the top edge, or by a. 
channel in the top edge. 
I have heard this described variously as, 
a Roman, bath (!) and a medieval salting 
tank; and should be very glad of en-. 
lightenment as to its true nature. I have) 
seen, one specimen so unworn, that it may 
have been, intended for some fairly modern | 
trade purpose. HERBERT C, ANDREWS. 
CrawFrurD.—John Crawfurd of 
Auchinames, Renfrewshire (died 1814), sat 
in Parliament first as Member for Old 
Sarum (1768) and afterwards for Ren-' 
frewshire and for the Glasgow District of. 
Burghs (1774-1790). His name is frequently 
mentioned in the Memoirs of Charles James 
Fox, whose close friendship he enjoyed. 
A bachelor, he was a great favourite in the 
fashionable circles of his day, and any 
references regarding him, more especially | 
from the gossipy Memoirs and Journals of | 
the period, will be weleomed. J.R. A. 


SUNDIAL: CHRONOGRAM Motto. — While 
on, a holiday in Hadleigh, Suffolk, I came 
across a reference to a sundial which used 
to be on a church there; it had for its 
motto, ‘‘ Deus mihi lux et salus,’’ which 
gives the “‘ chronogram ”’ 1627 for the date. 
The sundial has disappeared. 

Are there any examples of dial mottoes 
of this type in existence now ? 

JASPER BRITTAIN. | 


fordshire Husbandman,’ 1759, p. 124). 
Has this belief been noted in other parts? 
E. E. Squires. 
Hertford. 


A HERTFORDSHIRE Town: NAME 
WANTED.—‘‘ There is a town in Hertford- 
shire, not far from London, of which they 
say that there is nobody poor enough to 
keep the town-hogs, or rich enough to 
keep a hog-heard ’’ (Defoe, ‘ Behaviour of 
Servants,’ 1724, p. 260). 

Has the town, alluded to ever been, identi- 
fied ? E. E. SQuirEs. 

Hertford. 


OLIVER CROMWELL ON HunGARY.—I am 
told by a friend that Louis Kossuth, ad- 
dressing a meeting in Liverpool on Dec. 
13 or i4, 1858, quoted a long passage from 
a speech which, he alleged, Oliver Crom- 
well had delivered in Parliament and in 
which he referred to Hungary as the bul- 
wark of Christianity. My informant has 
been unable to find any contemporary 
record of this incident. Can any reader 
refer my friend to any historian of Crom- 
well’s time in confirmation of Kossuth’s 
statement ? L. L. K 


WarD” (CHARLES F. 
Brown).—John Camden’s Introduction to 
‘ Artemus Ward His Book,’ in 1865, included 


| quotations from a New York paper setting 


out the humorist’s career to 1864, and 
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stating that Brown adopted the name) ANNE BoLeyN’s Execution. — Recent 
“‘ Artemus Ward ” at some time before 1860. mention was made in The Times of an elabo- 
Lately, there has been published at New rate film picture which has been prepared in 
York ‘The Life of Artemas Ward, the Germany on the subject of Henry VIII. 

first Commander-in-Chief of the American In the scene representing the execution 
Revolution. - New York: Artemas of Anne Boleyn, the headsman is shown 
Ward,’ the publisher being great-grandson as using the axe, but I believe that this 
to the subject of the biography (see The is not in accordance with the fact, and 
Times Literary Supplement, Sept. 15, 1921). that a sword was specially brought from 


In absence of knowledge whence Charles 
F. Brown derived his later well-known: 
pen and platform name, can it be supposed | 
taken, with alteration of a vowel, from the 
veteran of 1728-1800? It may be re-| 
marked that the use of “ Artemus” as a 
Christian name in Great Britain was made. 
evident not many years since in an action) 
for libel. | 
Is Artemas,’” or “ Artemus,”’ or are} 

both spellings, correct ? W. BoB: 
Hicks Famity oF KinmMacanoGug, Co. 
Wexrorp.—Can anyone say anything as_ 
to this family ? From a parchment of Ulster 
King-at-Arms it is stated they descended 
from Thomas Hicks, a cadet of the Cots- 
wold, Glos., family of Hicks, who came to. 
Ireland in 1700. I believe there are monu-_ 
ments and inscriptions of the family in’ 
the church at Kilmacanogue. 
C. STANSFELD Hicks. | 


Earty History or CricketT.—Can any. 
reader tell me of any history of cricket 
which gives full information about the 
game in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, especially about the matches 
played by “‘ The Three Parishes’’—Godalming 
and Farnham in Surrey, and Hartley Row. 
in Hampshire—against the M.C.C. ? 

J. R. H. 


RupcE Famiry.—I should be grateful 
for information about the two following 
persons :— 

1. Thomas Rudge, who was at Magdalen, 
College, Oxford, in 1748. He was probably 
related in some degree to the Rudge family 
which produced (a) Edward Rudge, F.R.S. 
(1763-1846), botanist and antiquary, of 
Evesham ; and (b) his son, Edward John 
Rudge, F.R.S. (1792-1861), also of Evesham 
(‘D.N.B. ’). 

2. The Rev. James Rudge, D.D., F.R.S., &ce. 
T possess an engraving of him by J. Thomson | 
from a miniature by C. F. Tayler, published | 
August 1,1820, for The European Magazine, | 
by J. Asperne, 32, Cornhill. J. R. H. 


France for this royal execution. What 
are the best authorities on the incident ? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
101, Piccadilly. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—‘‘’Tis a wrong way to 
mercy to come with a lie in their mouth.” 
Who was the author of this phrase ? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


‘ MIMNERMOS IN CHURCH.’—I should be glad 
to learn where to find some verses so entitled. 


Replies. 


HERALDRY. 
(128 ix. 104, 192, 233, 278.) 


In connexion with this subject may I sug- 


gest that what is badly wanted is a book 
on the same lines as Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ 
but only giving particulars from the original 
grant of arms. The details 1 would suggest 
are es follow :— 

1. The name and residence of person or 
persons to whom the arms are granted, with 


any genealogical information contained in 


the grant. 

2. Description of arms, and crest and 
motto if any. 

3. Date of grant. 

4. By whom granted and where. 

I know the ground has been partly 
covered by ‘ Armorial Families,’ but arms 
included in this work are only those used to- 
day by descendants who have proved their 
descent to the satisfaction of the Heralds’ 
College from the grantee. I think it is 
generally recognized that the earlier editions 
of this work were issued with an object, 
the result of which was to fill the coffers 
of the Heralds’ College. I refer more par- 
ticularly to the first four editions. These 
give those whcse right to bear the arms used 


had been proved at the Heralds’ College, 
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in ordinary type, and those whose arms any light on the matter. MR. St. Jon 
had not been so proved, in italics. ‘Brooks and Mr. FULLER may, however, 
To my certain knowledge this had the | be interested to hear of the most curious 
desired result in many instances, so that | case that I have encountered, that of John 
persons that were originally in italics were, Wode of Saunderstead, Surrey, who, in his 
in subsequent editions, to be found, often will (36 Bodfelde), mentions no fewer than 
with new arms, in ordinary type. The four sons named John, besides an Edward 
fifth edition (1908) was the first to omit and a Henry. F. L. Woop. 
the italic entries, so that this edition only ‘ 
comprises those who have established their, I venture to suggest that the occurrence 
right at the Heralds’ College, Ulster Office, of two or more children bearing the same 
&c., to bear the arms habitually used, though | Christian name in the same family arose from 
at the end there is a list of those whose the strict rule of sixteenth and seventeenth 
right of arms was faulty. ‘century etiquette by which the name of the 
If such a work as I suggest was published, chief godparent had to be given to the 
those who now use arms could prove their |infant for which he or she stood sponsor. 
right to them by tracing their descent from Though the rule had its exceptions it was 
the grantee without the expense of having undoubtedly the rule, and probably one 
to go to the Heralds’ College to do so.|on which important personages and rich 
There must be many persons using arms to-| uncles were sensitive. Queen Elizabeth’s 
day, to which they cannot prove their right, “good judge,” John Clench, had appa- 
because of the original grant having been rently three sons of that name, to say 
lost, and, though they would like to, cannot nothing of poor relations. Sons, who 
do so owing to the heavy fees demanded at required more patronage in those days 
Heralds’ College. ‘than daughters, seem to have suffered 
The second part of the work could be from this confusing custom more than 
arranged in accordance with Papworth, | their sisters. Percy HvuLBurb. 
and an index locorum would be a useful b ; ‘ 
addition. In this connexion Harry Champion’s song, 
I have a few original grants of arms of | 1m Henery the Eighth, I am,” must not 
the late eighteenth century and early nine- be forgotten. J. ARDAGH. 
teenth and would be only too pleased to | 


forward the particulars I mention if such a) ° LAY” AND “Lie” (12 8. ix. 270).— 

work were contemplated. The confusion of “lay” with “lie” was 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucn. and is not restricted to the eighteenth and 

204, Hermon Hill, South Woodford. early nineteenth centuries, as the following 
,examples will show : — 

| For a moment it [the wind] would die away, 

N he |and the traveller would begin to delude himself 

AME ( » ae. ? ).—I have been | into the belief that, exhausted with its previous 

hoping that this query would have produced ‘fury, it had quietly lain itself down to rest 

some satisfactory answer. I am interested | (‘ Pickwick Papers,’ by Charles Dickens, 1837, 

because instances will be found in the Pepys | P: 137, chap. xiv). 


Instances have occurred, previous to a féte 
pedigree—notably that of the Diavist’s |champétre on the following day, of their [te., 


grandfather and great-uncle, called, t0 Jadies] sleeping all night in an easy chair, for 
differentiate them, Thomas the black and |fear of disturbing, by laying down in bed, the 
Thomas the red. I have a theory that in cumbrous load of powder and pomatum with 
this case the father, John of Cottenham, | which their hair had been decorated (* Family 
having married twice, these two sons were Memoirs, by Sir Oswald Mosley, Baronet, printed 
: a? for private circulation, 1849, p. 71). 
the children of different mothers. It has! In others the bones laid promiscuously : some 
been suggested to me that this duplication of them appeared partly burned (‘ The Shrines 
of names may have arisen in cases where and 

the first |quoting from an account of graves in 
.H. WHITER, F.R.Hist.S. | Western America, by “Mr. Harriss, a member 

10, Fairlawn Court, W.4. | of the Massachusetts Historical Society.” 
Though unable to offer any explanation COWd not have laid at full length upon it (* Words 
of this practice, I could give several instances Sir William Fraser, Baronet, 


that I have come across, none of which throws | Some said the horse reared; others that he 
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“bucked.” Some that he laid down, and rolled 
upon the Duke (Ibid., p. 196). 

Ardé Viréf... after drinking a powerful 
narcotic, laid down to sleep wrapped in pure 
white linen (‘ Persia’ (‘Story of the Nations’ 
series), by S. G. W. Benjamin, lately United States 
Minister to Persia, 3rd ed., 1891, p. 175). 

Then cunningly laid in wait where she would 
come alone, and swiftly . - killed her. (‘A 
Young Man’s Year,’ by Anthony Hope, Nelson 
and Sons, no date, chap. xxx., p. 386). 

Passengers are frequently caught snatching 
up packages laying on the platform and trucks 
(The Times, Feb. 23, 1920, p. 7, s.v. ‘ Increasing 
Thefts on Railways ’). 

His body will lay in state in the City Hall 
(The Daily Mail, Continental Edition, March 21, 
1920, in the account of the shooting of Mr. 
McCurtain, Lord Mayor of Cork). 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


R. Henry NEWELL (‘OrPHEUS C. 
Kerr’) (12 S. ix. 273).—He was born in 
New York City on Dec. 13, 1836. I have 
no record of his death. At any rate he was 


alive in 1900 according to Appleton’s ¢ Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia,’ the last edition of which, | 
in the British Museum, bears the date of | 
that year. As Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS | 
may probably be aware, he married the | 
celebrated Adah Isaacs Minken, of. 
““Mazeppa’”’ fame, in New York on Oct. 5, 
1861, and divorced her four years later. 


WititoveHBy Maycock. 


“SHALL” AND “Witt” In A.V. (12 S. 
ix. 271).—The marginal note at 1 St. Peter 
iv. 8,isone of the few contained in the A.V. 
of 1611, and not of the many added in 1769 | 
by Dr. Blayney—whose references are often | 
pointless, and whose grammar is strangely at | 
fault in 1 Cor. iv. 9. | 

“Shall,” the undoubted rendering in) 


St. James v. 20, defines the result of love’s 
action; ‘‘ will”? the intention. Love is 
ready to conceal rather than to proclaim 
a neighbour’s faults ; and the cultivation of 
this spirit will automatically bury the 
charitable person’s own sins. The am- 
biguity in the meaning of the verb and the 
reference of the noun is probably deliberate in 
St. Peter. Proverbs x. 12,supports “will” ; 
St. James “ shall.” W. E. B. 


** FLOREAT Erona!” (12 S. ix. 111, 153, 
234, 277).—I find that the inscription on 
the engraving of Lady Butler’s picture 
reads “ 58th,’ not ‘‘ 5th,” as I have stated, 
nor “‘ 52nd” as has been suggested. 

Huau 8. GLADSTONE. 


CounTEss HANSKA’S LETTERS TO BALZAC 
(12 S. iv. 327).—At this reference I inserted 
M. Brunetiére’s query as to the existence 
and whereabouts of these letters, but with- 
out any reply. Since then I have purchased 
a volume of Balzac’s letters to the Countess, 
containing 156 such letters, which is evi- 
dently the first volume only, as M. Brunetiére 
says 248 were published in 1899, while not 
one from the Countess to Balzac has as yet 
seen the light. 

. Balzac’s letters in my copy range from 
1833 to 1842, and in a footnote to the 
first, dated January, 1833, it is stated 
that :— 

Madame MHanska, née Comtesse Eveline 
Rzewuska, qui avait alors vingt-six ou vingt-huit 
ans. . . avait adressé, chez l’éditeur Gosselin, 
& Balzac—alors de trente-trois ans—une 
lettre signée L’Etrangére, qui lui fut remise le 
28 février 1832. D’autres suivirent; celle du 
7 novembre se terminait ainsi: ‘“‘ Un mot de 
vous, dans La Quotidienne, me donnera |’assurance 
que vous avez recu ma lettre, et que je puis vous 
écrire sams crainte. Signez-le: A. LE. ...- 
H. de B.” Cet accusé de réception parut dans 
La Quotidienne du 9 décembre. Ainsi fut in- 
auguré le systéme de la ‘‘ Petite correspondance,” 
et du méme coup, cette correspondance entre 
le grand homme et celle qui devait, dix-sept ans 


|aprés, en 1850, devenir sa femme. 


Again one is led to ask: What became 
of her letters ? Iam led to believe that they 
were subsequently burned, from a_ line 
in the fifth letter from Balzac under date 
June 1, 1833, in which he observes :— 

Vous aurez quelque regret de m’avoir dit de 
briler vos lettres. 

If this request was obeyed, and if the 
letters were autobiographically as fascinat- 
ing as those from Balzac, French literature 
is all the poorer for their loss. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Petty FRANCE (12 S., viii. 407, 452, 477; 
ix. 95, 197, 238).—An old map of London 
dated 1790 which I have gives the street as 
Pettit France. C. C. WooLLaARD. 

68, St. Michaels Road, Aldershot, Hants. 


Mustrarp Famity (12 S. ix. 211, 254, 
295).—This was a well-known surname not 
many years since, and may be so still, in 
or near Manningtree, Essex. W. B. H 


SKELDER AND SKELDERGATE (128. ix. 272). 
—Arnold J. Cooley’s ‘ English Dictionary ’ 
(1861) gives ‘‘Skelder—a, vagrant (obsolete).” 
Perhaps Skeldergate at York may have been 
a resort in medieval times for persons of that 
description. 
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THREE-COIN Trick (12 S. ix. 271).— 
Probably the trick referred to is that in 
which the object is to count ten with three 
coins. The operator lays three pennies 
on the table and after saying “Can you 
do this?” he picks them up one at a 
time, counting ‘One, two, three.’ He 
then puts them down on the table again 
one at a time, counting “ four, five, six.” 
He then picks two of them up, saying 
“seven, eight,’ and pcinting to the 

enny laid on the table says ‘‘ one down.” 

e lastly lays the two pennies he has in his 
hand on the table one at a time, counting 
“nine, ten.” He then picks up the 
ecins and handing them to one of the vic- 
tims says, Now you try.” The catch con- 
sists in the fact that those who do not know 
the trick always begin by putting down the 
coins, whereas it is essential to commence 
by having the coins on the table and picking 
them up. If this is not done, it leaves two 
down instead of one and the trick fails. 

Joun A. KNOWLES. 


CuurcH oF St. Mary, LITTLE OAKLEY, 


GENTLEMEN-PENSIONERS, 1684 (12 S. ix. 
249, 293).—The Yeomen of the Guard, the 
corps which still exists, was established by 
Henry VII. in 1485, and in 1509 Henry VIII. 
established a second body-guard of men-at- 
arms (Fortescue, ‘Hist. of the British 
Army,’ 1899, vol. i., pp. 110, 112). 


This second body-guard was known as 
““The Spears of Honour” and was soon 
discontinued. 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury describes the 
arrival in England of Anne of Cleves, 
December, 1539. Henry VIII. was dis- 
satisfied with her, 


nevertheless, he outwardly cherished her, without 
making any publick demonstration of dis-favour 
| towards her, or neglect of any Solemnity for her 
| reception at London and elsewhere. All which 
| made the greater shew, that the King remember- 
| ing what enemies he had abroad, and discontented 
| persons at home, had renewed the Guard of fifty 
| Pensioners, intermitted since the first year of his 
Reign (‘The Life and Raigne of King Henry 
' the eighth,’ fol. 1649, p. 454). 

| The Corps of Gentlemen-Pensioners is, 
‘I believe, now existing as the Gentlemen-at- 


Arms or Body Guard, and the relation of 


Essex (128. ix. 212, 257, 298).—I visited this this corps to the Spears of Honour of 1509 
church in 1910 to examine the architecture jg discussed by Colonel John Glas Sandeman 
and memorials. On referring to the notes jn ‘The Spears of Honour and the Gentle- 


I made then I find ‘‘ there are no less than 
five doorways in the walls, two of which 
are blocked up. The finest is the western 
one, which is of the fifteenth century ; the 
hood mould has carved dripstones repre- 
senting crowned lions with human faces. 
In the spandrils are the arms of De Vere 
and Howard.”’ I do not know if these are 
identical with the arms Mr. YOUNGER refers 
to, but in any case there is no doubt Mr. 


CLEMENTs (at the second reference) is correct. | 


The Manor of Little Oakley Hall passed to 
Joane de Walton, who married Sir John 
Howard. He died in 1424, leaving an only 
daughter, 
manor to her husband, John De Vere, 
the 12th Earl of Oxford, and that family 
presented to the living from 1448 to 1540. 
In 1913 I again visited the church and noted 
the whole of the memorials in the church- 
yard. One of more than usual interest was 
contributed to ‘N. & Q.’ (11 S. viii. 505). 
GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 


BERNARD CAPES: INSCRIPTION AT WIN- 
CHESTER (12 8. ix. 250).—This is taken from 
the author’s last book, ‘Where England 
sets her Feet.’ C. B. Evans. 


Beechcroft, Berwick Road, Shrewsbury. 


Elizabeth, who brought this | 


;men Pensioners, pp. 1-34, 8vo, 1912 
‘(Robert Higginbottom, printer, Hayling 
Island, Hants). 

Horace W. MONCKTON. 


THe LAnp oF Gore (12 S. ix. 248).— 
King Bagdemagus was not the only, or most 
famous, King of “‘ Gore”? mentioned by the 
Romancers. A more outstanding figure 
is that of Urience, father of Owain and 
brother of Lot, King of Orkney. Concern- 
ing him, much interesting information will 
be found in the notes to the ‘ Mabinogion,’ 
Everyman’s Library, vol. 97, pp. 355-358. 
| He was, according to ‘ The Genealogy of the 
| Saints,’ quoted in Camb. Biog. (Cambrian 
Biography, presumably) a Prince of Rheged, 
a district comprising Cumberland and 
adjacent territory, who came into South 
Wales and assisted in expelling certain 
invaders who had gained a footing there in 
the time of Maxen Wledig, the Emperor 
Maximus, A.D. 383. ‘‘ The old Romancers,” 
the note goes on, “‘ connect him with South 
Wales, and call him King Uryens of Gore, 
evidently intended for Gower in Glamor- 
ganshire.”’ I do not think the topography 
of Malory and the Trouvéres can be taken 
very seriously. F. L. Woop. 


12S. IX. Oct. 15, 1921.] 


De GoNncouRT ON COLLECTING (12 S. 
ix. 249)—The following is from Whitman’s 
‘ Print Collector’s Handbook :— 

Ma volonté est que mes dessins, mes estampes, 
mes bibelots, mes livres, enfin les choses d’art 
qui ont fait le bonheur de ma vie, n’aient pas 
la froide tombe d’un musée, et le regard béte 
du’ passant indifférent, et je demande qu’elles 
soient toutes éparpillées sous les coups de marteau 
du commissaire-priseur et que la jouissance que 
m’a procurée l’acquisition de chacune d’elles, 
soit redonnée, pour chacune d’elles, & un héritier 


de mes_gotts. 


Dante’s BearD (12 S. ix. 271).— 
Mr. BusH has ventured on the dangerous 
and delicate question of Dante’s beard. 


It is not certain that Beatrice’s admonition | 


“alza la barba” refers to a beard at all. 
The expression was used to children in 
much the same way that we might say 
“Now be a man,” and coming from the 
lips of Beatrice it means that Dante’s 
timid attidude was unworthy of a grown-up 
person. No doubt Dante had a beard at 
one period of his life; Boccaccio tells us 
that he neglected himself after the death 
of Beatrice, and grew one then, but it did 
not appear in Giotto’s portrait, which re- 
presented Dante when he was compara- 
tively young. Nor does it appear in the 
so-called ‘‘ death-mask,’? but this omission 
might be due to the fact that to obtain the 
cast the beard would have to be removed. 
Among the many portraits of Dante that 
Mr. Holbrooke has reproduced in his book 
there is not one that represents the poet 
with a beard. 

But is it not possible to make too much 
of portraits of Dante? The world has 
many fashions of honouring its supermen, 
and Dante has been honoured in two ways, 
strangely different. The artists, the re- 
presentatives of the intellectual world, 
have done him honour by giving him a face 
that he never had perhaps; for the face 
that we know so well is the result of 
process of evolution that went on for a 
century or two, in the studios of painters, 
in the workshops of enamellers and medallists. 
°Tis a long journey, it must be confessed, 
from the placid youthful face of Giotto’s 
fresco to the traditional type of face that 
mirrors the “grande ame immortellement 
triste’ of which Alfred de Musset speaks, 
and it is natural to ask how much of the 
original remains in the final result. On 
the other hand, popular legend, if M. Louis 
Gillet may be believed, has developed on 
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entirely different lines, and has represented 
Dante as a sort of clown, endowed with the 
gift of repartee, who thinks it a proof of 
intellect to have the last word in a quarrel 
—a jolly fellow, in short, who would not 
have objected to spend an hour or two with 
Rabelais in a country inn. Those who are 
shocked and incredulous at such a state- 
‘ment should call to mind some of the stories 
that were told of Virgil in the Middle Ages. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


Dante is represented with a beard on the 
tomb assigned to him in Ravenna; but I 
know not by what authority it sprouted. 
It is just possible that in ‘ Purg.’ xxxi. 68, 


'“ beard”? may have seemed more dignified 
'than mere “ chin,” or in some other respect 
have suited the poet’s purpose better. 

| Sr. 


_ Your correspondent asks if there is any 
‘portrait of Dante with a beard. I think 
'I am right in saying that all the portraits 
'of Dante are taken from a post-mortem cast. 
|The only portrait taken during his life was 
‘by Giotto in the early part of it. This 
portrait is, or was, in the Podesta’s 
(Mayor’s ?) Palace at Florence, and as late 
as the early part of the nineteenth century 
was covered with whitewash. (The English, 
it seems, are not monopolists in the art of 
whitewashing.) It represents a face not 
|yet developed, so as to exhibit those well- 
‘marked lines of thought and expression 
which we see in the usual portraits. The 
face is smooth and unwrinkled, although 
the oval contour of the face is, of course, 
just the same. There are several excellent 
prints of it. It is called the “ Bargello 
portrait,” and, I believe. was not discovered 
_(ander the whitewash) till 1841. 

| Edmund Fitzgerald said of it :— 

| It is a most awful head : Dante when about 
|twenty-five years old. The likeness to the 


@ common portraits of him when old is quite 


evident. All his great poem seems in it; like 
the flowers in the bud. 
J. FosteER PALMER. 


3, Oakley Street, S.W.3. 


BURIAL-PLACES OF EMINENT SCIENTISTS 
'(12 S. ix. 250).—10. Sir John Hawkshaw 
| died at his town residence, Belgrave Mansions, 
but was buried from his country seat, Holly- 
combe, in Sussex. I didnot go to the funeral, 
but he was probably buried in Liphook 
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Triat FoR HERESY: A _ BARRISTER’S 
“Bon Mor” (12 S. ix. 272).—Mr. H. J. 
AYLIFFE will find a full account of the trial 
to which he refers, together with the epi- 
taph, in Nash’s ‘ Life’ of Lord Westbury, 
vol. 2, pp. 73-79. 

I append the epitaph. It arose out of 
the judgment of the Privy Council on the 
appeal of two of the authors of ‘ Essays and 
Reviews.’ The epitaph was attributed to 
Sir Philip Rose :— 

RIcHARD BARON WESTBURY, 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 
He was an eminent Christian, 
An energetic and merciful Statesman, 
And a still more eminent and merciful Judge. 
During his three years’ tenure of office 
He abolished the ancient method of conveying land, 
The time-honoured institution of the — 


And 
The Eternity of Punishment. 
Towards the close of his earthly career, 

In the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
He dismissed Hell with costs, 

And took away from orthodox members of the 

Church of England 
Their last hope of everlasting damnation. 


Liverpool. 


Your correspondent, MR. AYLIFFE, probably 
has in mind the suggested epitaph for Lord 
Westbury, generally, and rightly I believe, 
attributed to E. H. Pember, Q.C., a well- 
known practitioner at the Parliamentary 
Bar. It was a propos of the judgment 
delivered by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in the case against Dr. 
Rowland Williams and Mr. Wilson insti- 
tuted by the Bishop of Salisbury. Lord 
Westbury was then Lord Chancellor and 
read the judgment. The following is the 
latter part of the epitaph :— 

In the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 

He dismissed Hell with costs, 
And took away from orthodox members of the 
Church of England 
The last hope of everlasting damnation. 

A fuller account of the case and the 
whole of the epitaph is set out in the second 
volume of Nash’s ‘ Life’ of Lord Westbury, 
p. 78. J. E. Latron-PIcKERING. 


The case referred to under this heading 
was tried by Lord Chancellor Westbury 
sitting in 1864 as member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council to hear 
appeals on the ‘ Essays and Reviews ’ cases, 
when he acquitted the defendants on all 
counts, and decided that a disbelief in the 
doctrine of eternal punishment did not con- 
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attributed at the time to one of the counsel 
engaged in the case, and was subsequenty 
expanded into the following epitaph :— 
M.S. 
RICHARD BARON WESTBURY 
Lord High Chancellor of England 
He was an eminent 
Christian : 
An energetic and successful 
Statesman : 
And a still more eminent & successful 
Judge. 
During his three years’ tenure of office 
He abolished 
The time-honoured institution of the Insolvent 
Court, 
The ancient mode of conveying land, 


AT 
The eternity of punishment. 
Towards the close of his earthly career 
In the Judicial Committee of 
The Privy Council 
He dismissed the day of judgment with costs, 
And took away from evil doers 


In 
The Church of England 
Their dread 
Of everlasting torment. 
This epitaph was published anonymously 
after the death of Lord Westbury in 1873. 
J. E. Harrine. 


The bon mot referred to occurs in a 
mock epitaph which circulated in the Temple 
after - Lord Westbury (Lord Chancellor 
1861-65) had pronounced the decision of the 
majority of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the famous cases which arose 
from the publication of ‘Essays and Re- 
views’ (Bishop of Salisbury v. Williams) 
Fendall y. Wilson, 2 Moore P.C. (N.S. 375.) 
One of the points at issue was whether the 
Rey. Henry Bristow Williams had expressed 
unorthodox views on the subject of eternal 
punishment, and in giving the decision of 
the Court on this point Lord Westbury 
remarked :— 

We are not required, or at liberty, to express 
any opinion upon the mysterious question of 
final punishment, further than to say that we 
do not find in the formularies to which this article 
refers any such declaration of our Church upon 
the subject as to require us to condemn as final 
an expression of hope by a clergyman that even 
the ultimate pardon of the wicked who are con- 
demned in the Day of Judgment may be con- 
sistent with the will of Almighty God. 

There are several versions of the mock 
epitaph on Westbury to which this judgment 
gave rise. One is given by Mr. LEONARD 
Price in ‘N. & Q.’ (11 8S. xii. 422), but a 
better and more pointed one is that supplied 


stitute heresy. The bon mot referred to was (118. xii. 464) by Sm Harry B. PoranD, 
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who confidently attributed this jew d’esprit 
to Edward Henry Pember, Q.C., a leader 
of the Parliamentary Bar, although Nash, 
Westbury’s biographer, states that it was 
considered by some to have been written 
by Sir Philip Rose. 
LronarpD J. Hopson. 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


WaLTER BLANDFORD, ‘“‘ POSTEA OXONI- 
ENsis ” (12 S. ix. 210).—There is no diffi- 
culty about this inscription, if H. C N 
will refer to the original or to a reprint of 
it. It runs postea Oxoniensis, demum Vigor- 
niensis, episcopus— afterwards Bishop of 
Oxford, lastly Bishop of Worcester.” 

F. A. M. A. 


Oxford. 


Army Lists: ‘ A Succession or COLONELS’ 
(12 S. ix. 209).—The 1758 Succession of 
Colonels is in the Bodleian Library. Not 
long after that year it was incorporated 
in the annual ‘ List of Officers’ published 
by Millan. 

F. A. M. A. 

Oxford. 


GEORGE WarTESON, RecToR OF MILL- 
BROOK (12 S. ix. 72).—In the ‘Life of 
Bishop Ken,’ by Canon W. L. Bowles, 
vol. ii., p. 184, a list of the non-juring 
clergy in the diocese of Lincoln is given, 
and amongst them appears the name of 
Mr. Watson, vicar of Milbrook. Although 
the name is spelt without an “‘e”’ and the 
word vicar occurs instead of rector,” 
it must refer to Millbrook, Beds, as there is 
no other place of that name in the Lincoln 
diocese. 

The names of the clergy who refused to 
take the new oaths in this diocese were :— 

Mr. Wolley, rector of , in the Marsh. 

Mr. Ingram Marc. 

Mr. Will Erskin, rector of Wrangle ; 
taken the oaths. 

Mr. Brown Bushet Dobren, rector of 
Sausthorp and Aswardby in Lindsey. 

Mr. Herman Dun, rector of Waddington ; 
conformed. 

Mr. Rich. Carr, rector of Huntingdon, 
preb. of Lincoln. 

Mr. Charles Poklington, rector of Brington. 

Mr. John Lowthrop, rector of Coston, in 
Leicestersh. 

Mr. Hall, chaplain to the Countess of 
Kent. 

Mr. James Dallion, rector of Langley and 
Rosborrow, in Bucks. 


Mr. Berkley, rector of , in Bedfordsh. 

Mr. Watson, vicar of Milbrook. 

Mr. Dan. Pottinger, rector of » in 
Lincolnsh. 

Mr. Davenport, rector of Westraising, 
Lincolnshire ; conformed. 

Mr. Anth. May, chaplain to the Lord 
Ferrers, of Chartley. 

The total number of non-juring clergy 
mentioned in this book is 272, and it states 
under the list in the University of Oxford 
that there were many others not well 
known. 

I should like to know the name of the 
parish in Bedfordshire where Mr. Berkley 
was rector. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 


PHILOBIBLON Society (12 S. ix. 250).— 
This society was instituted in London in 
1853 by R. Monckton Milnes, afterwards 
Lord Houghton, and M. Sylvain Van de 
Weyer, Belgian Minister to the Court of 
St. James’s. It was composed of persons 
interested in the history, collection, and 
peculiarities of books. It commenced with 
a membership of 35, which was afterwards. 
(in 1857) raised to 40. Most of the books 
issued were limited to 100 copies, and were 
published between 1854-1867, and con- 
sisted of seven volumes of Bibliographical 
and Historical Miscellanies; a reprint of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s ‘ Expedition 
to the Isle of Rhe’; ‘ Inventaire de tous 
les Meubles du Cardinal Mazarin’; ‘ Mé- 
moires de la Cour d’Espagne sous le Régne 
de Charles II.,’ par le Marquis de Villars ; 
and a ‘ Bibliography of Shakespeare,’ com- 
piled by H. G. Bohn. Some well-known 
names of book collectors are amongst the 
list of members given in Lowndes’s Manual ; 
to mention but a few, Acton, Crossley, 
Curzon, Dufferin, Huth, and Ellesmere. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Omar KuayyAm (12 §S. ix. 272).—The 
verses inquired for are in the translation 
of E. H. Whinfield, M.A., late of the Bengal 
Civil Service, 2nd ed., 1893, published by 
Kegan Paul (Triibner’s ‘Oriental’ Series),. 
quatrains 109, 56, 22 and 149 respectively. 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


These quatrains are numbers 197, 102, 34 
and 270, respectively, of Whinfield’s trans- 
lation with Persian text (Triibner and Co., 
London, 1883). They bear the same num- 
bers in the “ Second Edition, Corrected and. 
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Enlarged ’’ (Kegan Paul, 1901), in which 
there are minor alterations in the text. 

As the quatrains are incorrectly quoted, 
I append a correct transcript from the 1883 
edition :— 


197, 
True I drink wine, like every man of sense, 
For I know Allah will not take offence ; 
Before time was, He knew that I should drink, 
And who am I to thwart His preseience ? 
102. 
Tf grace be grace, and Allah gracious be, 
Adam from Paradise why banished He ? 
Grace to poor sinners shown is grace indeed 3; 
In grace hard earned by works no grace I see. 
34. 
Pagodas, just as mosques, are homes of prayer, 
°Tis prayer that church-bells chime unto the air, 
p~ Yea, Church and Ka’ba, Rosary and Cross 
Are all but divers tongues of world-wide prayer. 
270. 
We are but chessmen, destined, it is plain 
That great chess player, Heaven, to entertain ; 
It moves us on life’s chess-board to and fro, 
And then in death’s box shuts us up again. 
A. G. 
126, Adelaide Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


‘Ir I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT’ (12 S. v. 
318).—At the above reference a long quota- 
tion was given from the late Sir Edward 
‘Cook’s ‘ More Literary Recollections,’ on the 
disputed authorship of these verses. Among 
those whose claims were considered were a 
eertain Dr. Cameron of Australia; Theo- 
dore Parker (to whom the verses were as- 
-cribed by Professor James Stewart); and a 
Mr. R. C. Vivian Myers of Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., for whom a definite claim had been 
made by the Press of that city. No fresh 
light appears to have been thrown on the 
subject in ‘N. & Q.,’ but it may be of in- 
terest to note that the question was raised in 
John London's Weekly towards the end of 
last year. In reply to an inquiry, Miss 
Kathleen V.O’ Leary, M.A., of Cork, definitely 
asserted that the poem was written by her 
uncle, Charles Costello of Killimor, Galway, 
a journalist who died in 1895, aged twenty- 
three years. Miss O’Leary wrote :— 

I have often seen . . @ cutting of the 
poem from the Dublin paper in which it originally 
appeared, but . I cannot be sure of the 
paper. In recent years the verses were included 
anonymously in a reading book for Irish schools, 
edited by Father Finlay, $.J.. who was a friend of 
my uncle’s. 

Seeing that Sir Edward Cook found the 
verses in Public Opinion as long ago as 1876, 
as stated by him in ‘ More Literary Recollec- 


tions,’ the claim put forward on behalf of the | contained in the affidavits made before the 
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‘Trish journalist, who was only twenty-three 
‘years of age at his death in 1895, would 


| seem to be conclusively refuted. 
| J. 


| NaAmInG oF Rooms 1n Inns (128. 
ix. 189, 231, 255, 274).—It was a common 
occurrence in the sixties to meet with rooms 
in Lancashire hotels named after statesmen 
and naval and military commanders. Rooms 
in a Wigan hotel were called the Wellington, 
the Nelson, &e. B.C. 


I remember seeing (more than _ forty 
years ago) ‘Mr. Sydney  Smidt” 
painted on the door of a room on the 
first floor of the old Hétel d’Angleterre 
at Chamonix. Inquirers were informed 
it had been the room of the “ celebrated 
Englishman,” and I wondered if the spelling 
of the patronymic had been supplied by the 
mirthful Sydney. ARTHUR T. WINN. 


This custom obtains in the old building 
called the God-begot Hostel at Winchester. 
I don’t know whether it is continuous or a 
revival. J. FostTER PALMER. 

3, Oakley Street, S.W.3. 


At the Albion Hotel, Manchester, there 
are six reception and dining rooms bearing 
the following names:— Victoria, Phila- 
delphia, Albert, America, Prince, and 
Victory. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


THE SEA-SERPENT (12 8. ix. 210, 274).— 
There is an interesting article—supported by 
affidavits—on sea-serpents in The London 
Journal dated Dee. 30, 1848. 

It would appear that a few months after 
the appearance of a sea-serpent off the 
island of Coll, in June, 1808, the dead body of 
a monstrous sea-snake was found driven on 
shore on Stronsa, one of the Orkney Isles. 
It measured fifty-five feet in length and 
about ten feet in circumference, and was 
furnished with a kind of mane or ridge of 
bristles, which extended from the shoulder 
to within two feet and a half of the tail. 
These bristles, while moist, were luminous in 
the dark; and it was provided with fins or 
swimming paws which measured four feet 
and a half in length, and in shape resembled 
the wing of a goose without feathers (in this 
character it agrees with the great sea-snake 
Seen by Egede the missionary). 


The accounts of this singular creature are 
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justices of the peace for the county, by men 
of character and respectability. For further 
details see the first volume of the Wernerian 
Society’s Memoirs. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


RNotes on Books. 


A History of the Cambridge University Press, 
1521-1921. By S. Roberts. (Cambridge | 
University Press, 17s. 6d. net.) 

THE beginnings of great things can hardly spare 

a touch of legend. John Siberch was without | 

doubt the first Cambridge printer, but, lest he 

should start up too abruptly at the beginning of 
the history of the Cambridge Press, Edmund 

Carter, in 1753, was inspired with a supposition 

that Caxton ‘‘ might Erect a press at Cambridge,” 

and that a certain book of Rhetoric, compiled 
at that University in 1478, was printed there 
and then. An oration delivered by Henry 

Bullock on the occasion of Wolsey’s visit to 

the University in 1520 is the first Cambridge 

book. Four copies of this are known: but none | 
of them is at Cambridge. Of the second of 

Siberch’s books— The letter of a certain faithful 

Christian to all Christians ’—only one copy is 

known, which is in the Bodleian. Its title page— 

in the Greek motto mdytwy weraBoAf—presents 
us with the first bit of Greek printing from mov- 
able Greek type done in England. Six more 
books of Siberch’s are extant, of which the latest 
bears the date Dec. 8, 1522, and the commonest 
is Linacre’s translation of Galen’s ‘De Tem- 
peramentis.’ | 

The Royal Charter which formally established | 
printing at Cambridge is dated 1534, and the) 
occasion of its granting was the recurrent diffi- 
culty about the publication and dissemination of 
heretical books. The Chancellor, masters and 
scholars of the University were now empowered 
to elect “ three stationers and printers or sellers 
of books’ who should print ‘‘ all manner of 
books approved of by the Chancellor or his 
vicegerent and three doctors ’’—a licence wherein 

Cambridge then excelled Oxford. This right, 

however, lay for fifty years in abeyance, the 

University having received a severe snub from | 

Lord Burghley upon its proposing, in 1576, to 

print psalters and prayer-books. In 1583 Thomas | 

Thomas was appointed University printer and 

set to work with a book by William Whitaker. 

Thereupon the Stationers’ Company of London | 

rose in wrath and seized his press as an infringe- | 

ment of their rights. Mr. Roberts prints in full 
the University’s protest to Burghley on the | 
subject, wherein they speak of the ‘ erecting of a | 
print’ as an “ antient privilege, granted and. 
confirmed by divers princes.” Their charter | 
having been pronounced valid by the Master) 
of the Rolls, Thomas started afresh. In about | 
four years he printed at least 20 books—no bad | 
record for those days, and considering the Star 
Chamber decree which forbade any Oxford or 
Cambridge printer to have more than one appren- 


tice at a time. He died in 1588 at the age of 35. 
| It has been supposed that his life was shortened 
_by his labours on the ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ his 
| greatest work, which was compiled, he tells his 
|readers, ‘‘ Carptim inter operarum  susurros.”’ 
| Thomas had some trouble with anxious ecclesias- 
| tical authorities, scenting heresy in the produc- 
tions of his press; his successor, John Legate, 
'found himself involved in disputes with the 
| London Stationers. In 1591 he had produced 
| the first Cambridge Bibie. In 16094 he himself 
| became Master of the Stationers’ Company, and 
| left the dispute to be continued by his successors. 
The charter granted to the University and the 
trade monopoly held by the Stationers’ Company 
proved, indeed, practically as well as logically, 


| irreconcilable, despite numerous attempts at 


compromise. 
With the Bucks and Daniel we come to the 
printing of some famous books: Crashaw’s 


|‘ Epigrammatum Sacrorum Liber’;  Fuller’s 


‘Holy War’; and ‘The Temple’ of George 
Herbert. But the great glory of Buck’s day 
was the first edition of ‘ Lycidas.’ To the time 
when Buck’s name has disappeared from the 
title pages belong some books of hardly inferior 
worth: Fuller’s ‘Holy State’; an edition of 
Bede: and Harvey's treatise on the Circulation 
of the Blood. 

During the Commonwealth and _ the first 
years after the Restoration, John Field, a printer 
not altogether above reproach, brought out 
several editions of classical authors, and a 
‘ Catalogus plantarum circa Cantabrigiam nascen- 
tium.’ John Hayes, who followed him, con- 
tinued much along the same lines, but made a 
hit of a novel kind with his almanacks. Printing, 


however, languished at Cambridge during the 


last third of the seventeenth century ; on the brink 


/of the eighteenth, with the advent of Bentley 


and the formation of the first Press Syndicate, 
it took a great stride forward. The new Curators 
were specially zealous for the beauty of Cam- 
bridge typography; types were sought for 
abroad, and the most unsparing labour was spent 
over the corrections of the press. It is of interest 
to note that Matthew Prior was employed to 


_ obtain Greek type from Paris, but failed to carry 


the matter through, the French being obstinate 
in demanding that an acknowledgment of the 


| source of the type should appear on the title page 


of any book for which it was used. 


Cambridge printing during the eighteenth 
century began to advance along the line which 
has brought it to its position in the present day. 
The earlier half of it gave to English learning 
Bentley’s beautiful editions of the classics— 
among which the Suidas Lexicon calls for special 
mention. In the middle of the century falls the 
stimulating influence of Baskerville, who, though 
his activity was restricted and his commercial 
success nil, was recognized abroad as well as at 
home for an artist in his craft. Meanwhile 
experiments in stereotype, begun in London, 
were removed to Cambridge, and by the beginning 
of the nineteenth century stereotyping had been 
solidly established. The inventive Lord Stanhope 
was author of one of the secret stereotype pro- 
cesses offered to the University, as he was also 
of the Stanhope press. Mr. Roberts tells us 
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that the University bought two of his presses 
and that they are still in use at the present day. 

The account of the growth of the buildings 
of the press opens up a no less interesting aspect 
of the development of the University Press. 
The Pitt Press building—the most famous of 
these, erected out of the surplus of the fund 
for the statue of Pitt in Hanover Square—was 
begun in 1831 and finished in 1833. The date 
itself almost suffices to explain the sad work 
made of a fine opportunity. About that time 
John Smith was the University printer, and 
quotations from his ‘ Observations relating to 
the Affairs of the Press’ (1829), bring before 
us some of the characteristic difficulties of a 
university printer struggling with bad copy, 
sent to be set up without proper preparation, 
because the writers are busy with pupils, and 
with the obstruction to the general work of the 
press caused by examination papers. Never- 
theless, Parker, Smith’s successor, could enume- 
rate fifty-six different editions of the Bible and 
the Prayer Book. It is a curious fact that when, 
about 1838, steam-power was introduced for 
printing, the Bible Society refused to buy books 
printed by the steam presses and continued 
that refusal for years. Another detail worth 
noting seems to us the choice of the first three 
theological books to be printed as standard 
works in order to continue employment for the 
workmen of the press during slack times. These 
were: Stillingfleet’s ‘ Conferences and Tracts’ ; 
Cosin’s ‘ History of the Canon’ and Knight’s 
‘ Life of Erasmus.’ 

This story, rich in great and various interest, 
has been set°out by Mr. Roberts somewhat 
briefly, though his serried pages are so lively 
and clear that we cannot reasonably quarrel 
with his brevity. His selection of the illus- 
trations will certainly commend itself to his 
readers. The four hundredth anniversary of 
Cambridge printing receives in his work a most 
appropriate and sufficient commemoration. 


Journal of the Folk-Song Society. No. 25. 
the Fifth and last Part of vol. vi. 
Mr. A. M. FREEMAN’S collection of songs from 
Ballyvourney is wound up in this number, which 
contains thirty airs with their words in Irish, 
an English translation and careful notes by the 
collector and Miss Lucy Broadwood. These 
include, as usual, several interesting legends or 
folk-stories—that of ‘The True Lovers’ Knot’ 
has perhaps the greatest poetical interest. The 
tunes for the most part belong to well-known types. 


Being 


Mr. EvGene F. McPrke (4450, Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A.) writes on the sub- 
ject of Correspondence Clubs :— 

‘There exist many Correspondence Clubs in 
various countries, including England, France, 
Holland, Luxemburg, Sweden, Switzerland, &c., 
which enable their members, when mutually 
interested in any subject of study or research, 
to communicate with each other. Such clubs 
or societies, in each country, are more or less 
adapted to the national view-point or psychology. 


*“T am seeking information concerning the Cor- 
respondence Bureau of the Adult School, which 
is said to be located at Norwich, England. Can 
any reader favour me with particulars concern- 
ing that organization, with special reference to 
its bearing on the problem of ‘ extension educa- 
tion’ ? 

* A comprehensive list of the directors of ‘ ex- 
tension education’ in the United States, under 
the title of ‘Home Study and Self-Education,’ 
was contributed by the present writer to an 
American periodical in January, 1921, and some 
reprints are available. There is a_ tentative 
proposition to establish in Switzerland an 
‘International Correspondence Bureau,’ to act 
as a neutral agency or clearing-house for the 
national clubs or societies.” 


The Publisher of ‘N. & Q.’ has arranged to re- 
print the issue of June 5, 1920, and subscribers who 
are short of this part may obtain copies (ready 
shortly) at 7d. each, pest free. 


Arrangements are also being made to reprint the 
issue of April, 1917, which for a long time past has 
been unobtainable. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
| lishers ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
| London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
I*N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

Miss Tait.—1. (The kiss of the sun for 
pardon.”’) This will be found in a book of poems 
reviewed by Mr. Algernon Blackwood in Country 
| Life, May 31, 1913. It is by Dorothy Frances 
|Gurney. 2. (‘They shall not grow old”’), by 
|Mr. Laurence Binyon. Fourth stanza of a poem 
‘entitled ‘For the Falien,’ which appeared in 
The Times of Sept. 21, 1915. 

CORRIGENDA. — Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE 
writes :— In my reply on ‘ E. R. Hughes,’ at ante, 
|p. 294, the name ‘Sharparola”’ as given by 

uish in his ‘British Water Colour Art’ is 
quoted, but it should, of course, be Straparola, 
the famous Italian novelist.” 


to answer queries 
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The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return seul — 

VOL. Vill., SERIES 12.. 4/6 each 
FORMER (any series) . 6/Oeach 

Parts for binding should be sent “carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘NOTES anp QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked ‘ Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the sanie time under 
separate cover. 


Notes por Queries 
GENERAL INDEX 


Series 11. 
Copies of the above volume are now available 
and may be ordered through any _ bookseller 
or direct from the Publisher, ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries,” Printing House Square, London, 


PRICE 
Bound in cloth to match Pub- 
lisher’s covers ae -» £1 1 O net. 
Unbound 
6d. extra. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING Cases, in colours aceording to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 

SERIES 1 to 11: 


Allvolumes .. « 3/- each 
SERIES 12: 
Vols. I. to VIII, se 


In the event of aimouity, onees may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, * NOTES anp QUERIES,’ Printing House | 
Square, London, E. C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each | 
Postage. 


Rotes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
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TYPEWRITING. 
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TYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS., Diaries, Plays, Testimonials, 
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HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
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of Educational 

Progress at Home 
and Abroad. 
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The Comfletion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and post free, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £16 10 
Half Leather, royal, wevele « or red .. 19 5 
Full Leather 22 0 
Persian Leather 25 17 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and Published by THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Printing House-square, London, E.C.4.—October 15, 1921. 
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